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One of the disadvantages of a popular form of government 
and of thorough democracy, recognizing absolute equality of all 
citizens, whether rich or poor, wise or stupid, familiar with busi- 
ness or ignorant of all its forms, is illustrated by the fact that the 
current technical journals are describing an ironclad " designed " 
by a distinguished lawyer, who happens to be a member of Con- 
gress and of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives. 
It would seem that this distinguished lawyer has thought himself, 
and has been thought by his colleagues, competent to plan what, 
in its highest form, is the very culmination of scientific knowledge, 
of engineering talent, and of the mechanic's inventive power. In 
other countries it is supposed, both popularly and by the officials 
of governments, that such a construction could only be safely at- 
tempted when the designs have been prepared by engineers and 
naval architects of the most exceptional experience, and who have 
shown by their works that they possess those combinations of 
talents (vastly more rare than those of the successful general) 
which are essential, as has been supposed, to highest perfection of 
construction. It would sooner be proposed, in any other country 
than the United States, to intrust the life of a sick man|to the care 
of an uneducated laborer of the docks rather than to that of an edu- 
cated physician, as to place in the hands of a non-professional the 
planning of structures which are expected to cost millions of dol- 



lars, to illustrate the grandest results of modern engineering, and 
protect the interests and the honor of a great nation. 



The story, if told abroad, will undoubtedly be received with ab- 
solute incredulity, as one of those incomprehensible American 
" jokes " which the average European mind can never hope fully 
to appreciate ; but, were it believed, the average American can 
probably as little conceive the astonishment that it is likely to 
awaken. The conceit of the lawyer, turned engineer and naval 
architect, who could imagine himself fitted for performing the 
work of a member of another profession ; the social, and especially 
the official, customs that could make such a thing possible ; the 
quietness with which the proper departments and officials could 
thus permit themselves to be set aside while an amateur under- 
takes their work ; the even more extraordinary attitude of the com- 
mittees of Congress, of Congress itself, in looking on with indiffer- 
ence while this curious and remarkable phenomenon is being ex- 
hibited, and actually, as is reported, voting the million dollars and 
a half required for the still more remarkable experiment in the in- 
version of the commonly accepted principles of business, — would 
appear, then, about equally extraordinary and incredible. In fact, 
it would seem quite as incredible to some of our own citizens, were 
it not for the fact that the name of the distinguished amateur is 
given, and the details of his proposed construction are presented 
in full. 

Our only explanation of this singular incident seems to be sug- 
gested by the extent to which details are given in the specifications 
published, which indicate, that behind the great lawyer, and hidden 
by his grander proportions, is somewhere a naval architect who is 
too modest, or who, for some more inscrutable reason, either does 
not care or does not dare come into view as the responsible de- 
signer of this expensive .toy. Could it be possible that the whole 
performance represents the catering of a bureau of the Navy De- 
partment to the political friend relied upon to promote its interests 
or those of its officials in Congress ? If this be the case (and we 
would not like to believe it, suggestive as the circumstances are of 
such an explanation), the danger to the interests of the govern- 
ment and of the people ; the injury to the reputation of the con- 
structive bureaus of the Navy Department and to that of the secre- 
tary of the navy ; the compromising of the unquestionably able and 
distinguished lawyer who is the victim of this scheme, and who 
must appear before the world, at home and abroad, as enormously 
conceited and equally unwise, — should promptly lead to the reve- 
lation, by the officials concerned, of the real state of the case. 
The people of the United States cannot afford to hand over a mil- 
lion dollars and a half to an amateur, or to risk its success in 
battle, and its honor on the sea, in any such wild experiment ; 
much less can it afford to place in official position men who have 
so little knowledge of the first principles of ordinary business. 



THE CONTOURED MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Five years ago the United States Geological Survey and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts entered into an agreement con- 
cerning a topographic survey of the State, the results of which are 
now gradually coming before the public. The field-work was 
completed two years ago. A number of the inch-to-a-mile, con- 
toured, quarter- degree sheets have been engraved, and proofs have 
been struck off for use in the survey. It is to be hoped that they 
may all be soon published by the State, and placed on sale at the 
cost of printing. New Jersey has reached this desirable stage, and 
its invaluable atlas of twenty sheets can now be bought for twenty- 
five cents apiece, or five dollars for the entire set. 

The map of Massachusetts here referred to more particularly is 
in four sheets on a reduced scale of about four miles to an inch 
(1 : 250,000), with contours every hundred feet. The irregular shape 
of the State gives the map an unsatisfactory form, that will be 



